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the pen, of the pulpit and the professor's chair." But 
it may be said : What good do we derive from 
knowing all this? What good do we derive? It is a 
recognition of the earth, where it is necessary to labor. 
Notwithstanding the reserve and the censure of a few, 
well may it be said, in the words of our Saviour, "Lift 
your eyes and behold the world how it is white unto 
harvest." 

Francesco Sciarelli. 



AMONG THE PAPERS. 



FRANCE. 



The New Year opens under sad auspices in France ; 
the winter is severe, as hard for the peasants as for the 
townspeople. In Paris, as well as in London, the poor 
without work, without bread, without fuel, throng the 
streets. Distress increases and strengthens the claims of 
all those who believe in the evil of our social system, and 
who wish to change it for another which they consider 
more clement to all and more equitable towards the poor. 

In the great disarray of factions caused by the action 
brought against the Panama Company, and against those 
politicians who are, rightly or wrongly, accused of allow- 
ing themselves to be corrupted, all the revolutionary sects 
who are longing to transform the present state of society 
by violent means have gathered fresh courage, and 
appear to be organizing themselves in view of approach- 
ing action, and one might be led to believe from certain 
indications that the era of peaceful transformation only 
just beginning might be brought to an untimely end, and 
that advanced parties, renouncing all lawful measures 
such as the Press, public speaking, and voting papers, 
are on the verge of resorting to more rapid and appar- 
ently more efficacious means, which are strangely 
hazardous, and which might in reality as easily lead to 
the ruin of the people's cause as bring about its victory. 

It is strange to note that, at the very moment when 
peaceful ideas are so rapidly gaining ground in our 
international intercourse, that there should exist the 
thought that social conflicts can be terminated only by 
violence. It would seem that the voice of the violent 
parties alone can make itself hear J, and that they alone 
hold in their hands the secrets of the future and the 
destinies of men, to fashion as they may think proper. 

This we believe to be a great mistake. The true 
means of ending those conflicts which may arise between 
nation and nation, between employers and employed, or 
between those who possess much and those who possess 
nothing, is through a cordial and mutual understanding, 
reciprocal concessions and sacrifices to the common inter- 
ests ; and this can only be effected by the arbitration of 
just and honest men, without interest in the questions 
under discussion. 

In many cases, even Parliament might be appealed to, 
the representatives of the people being well-fitted for 
arbitration between the different classes. But this is 
only possible on one condition — faith in the integrity and 
disinterestedness of the arbitrators, however these may 
be chosen ; the one important thing is to have entire 
faith in them. 



If more cordiality has been apparent in our inter- 
national dealings, if thoughts of hatred and revenge are 
gradually giving way before new thoughts of unity and 
concord, it is because in spite of the suspicious hostility, 
which, notwithstanding their mutual conventional pro- 
testations, the Governments are constantly manifesting 
towards one another, the people have begun to have more 
trust in each other. By degrees they have become better 
acquainted, and this has led to less dislike and greater 
faith and respect; consequently to more trust in the 
promises and belief in the sincerity of those who were 
formerly only looked upon as disloyal adversaries, and 
this has given rise to the belief in the undoubted 
sincerity of their explanations. 

However, electors and elected, employers and 
employed, the middle and the lower classes of the same 
country, are unknown to each other, and still less do 
they understand each other — on all sides they are fully 
prepared to accept any accusation which may be made 
against the other. The working classes only look upon 
their employers as dishonest task-masters, and employers 
in their turn are mostly inclined to treat all the working- 
men's claims with contempt and mistrust. They look 
upon these claims merely as the ill-disguised desire to 
possess themselves of other people's property. 

All look upon each other with suspicion, and this 
distrust exists in the centre of each social group. Con- 
servative employers accuse Republican employers as being 
the cause of their ruin. The employed mistrust one another 
and do not hesitate to call each other traitors. It is for 
this that recent events in our country are more especially 
to be deplored. 

All these rumors indefinitely increased by the 
polemics of the Press, and the interested intrigues of a 
few party men, have engendered a strange feeling of 
uneasiness. Doubts have arisen as to the honesty, 
loyalty and straightforwardness of all political men 
without exception. The wildest and most obviously 
false accusations are credited with the greatest facility. 
It would seem that the enemies of the Republic, who 
have tried to give the greatest importance to these sad 
events, and who have used the supposed indelicacy of 
some men as an arm against the Republican party, can 
hardly have reflected on the consequences of the campaign 
they have entered upon. Now that they have let loose 
the spirit of distrust, they are without doubt destined to 
become its victims, as well as those whom they wished to 
strike. 

Seeing so many men who only yesterday enjoyed 
public esteem now insulted as the worst of thieves, has 
brought to light the idea which has so long lain dormant 
in the minds of the people — viz., that those to whom 
they had entrusted the care of their interests were 
conniving with the employers to despoil and conquer 
them. 

Pitiless in their blind desire for revenge, tbey cannot 
distinguish the accused from the guilty ; the Gov- 
ernment desiring justice and the men who have 
traded on their mandate. What do I say? 
They cannot distinguish even the accused from the 
accusers. Ministers, deputies, senators, functionaries of 
every degree, bankers, manufacturers, and proprietors, are 
all victims of this universal mistrust. It is this crying 
injustice, this exaggerated distrust which drives the 
hungry people to acts of violence. 
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Hatred and distrust have once more produced their bad 
fruits, which will affect in their turn those who have 
fought to entrap others but, alas ! the true victims will 
be as ever the " weak and lowly." Violence brings 
forth violence, and this blind desire for revenge, which 
has been awakened by all these inconsiderate accusa- 
ions, may perhaps lead us on to bloodshed. 

L. Marilliee, in Concord. 
Paris, Jan., 1893. 



COUNT CAPRIVI'S SPEECH. 

When the new German Army Bill was first projected, 
the German people were seduously taught to believe that 
it was a measure of reform, designed to lighten the bur- 
dens of the people, and that it was therefore regarded 
with indifference, if not disapproval, by the German Em- 
peror. The three years' military service was to be 
brought down to two, and on the face of it, this looked 
like a concession to a people who are groaning under the 
intolerable load of militarism; but, when the whole 
scheme was fully examined, it was found that the pro- 
fessed boon was only an additional burden. Exemptions 
from military service were no longer to be allowed, a 
larger number of men were to be placed in the field, and, con- 
sequently, additional expenditure to the tune of several 
millions a year had to be provided. We have a very 
strong suspicion that the alleged dissatisfaction of the Em- 
peror William was only an astute move in the game. At 
any rate, if he ever had any objections they have long 
since disappeared. There is no longer any pretence that 
the new Army Bill is designed for the relief of the peo- 
ple ; it is only a new and more formidable measure for the 
national defence. 

The German Reichstag is not quite so tractable as it 
used to be in the days when Prince Bismarck laid down 
the law, and had Count von Moltke in reserve if neces- 
sary ; consequently Count von Caprivi has had to use his 
persuasive powers in Committee. Speeches in Committee 
of the German Reichstag are not reported, but the 
Chancellor has taken care to give the substance of his 
speech to the world, and there is no reason to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of the summaries which have 
appeared. He is good enough to say that the French 
Republic has made for peace. This is no more than jus- 
tice. The statesmen of France for twenty years past 
have maintained peace, sometimes under enormous diffi- 
culties, because they knew in their inmost hearts that the 
highest patriotism demanded this service at their hands. 
But they have never had the full courage of their opinions, 
and have constantly spoken of a struggle in which they 
did not mean to engage if they could avoid it. We doubt 
their wisdom, because we are confident that the great 
silent voting masses in France, who are far more power- 
ful than the mobs which M. Paul Deroulede occasionally 
leads in the Boulevards, only wanted a strong leader and 
a sonorous rallying cry. 

While doing justice to the pacific tendencies of Repub- 
lican statesmen in France, Count von Caprivi once more 
raises the horrid spectre of a dictator, to whom war must 
be a necessity. We have had our experience of such 
bogeys. From first to last that empty demagogue, Gen- 
eral Boulanger — about as brainless a Bottom as ever 
bewitched a Titjania — has cost our own country several 



millions. When the British admirals last raised a scare, 
and we asked them to name a possible enemy, they 
pointed to Boulanger, and John Bull was credulous 
enough to be frightened at such a bogey. But Bou- 
langer has died by his own hand, and has left no succes- 
sor, and to do the charlatan justice he has dragged down 
to oblivion with him the Comte de Paris, who was the 
only respectable monarchical pretender. Count von 
Caprivi bids his countrymen to burn the next French 
dictator who must rush upon war in order to maintain his 
position. But where is he? The most powerful search- 
light which the men-of-war can command fails to find him. 
Count von Caprivi himself would only be too glad to 
point him out if that were possible. There is no dictator, 
nor even a possible dictator in sight. Yet Germany is 
bidden to add about twenty per cent, to her already enor- 
mous military burdens in order to provide against a 
hypothetical Caesar. 

Count Caprivi then points to Russia as the other enemy, 
and in doing so he assures the world that the two Em- 
perors are on the most friendly terms. William and 
Alexander entertain the most brotherly sentiments 
towards each other ; but the danger of war lies in the 
hatreds of their peoples. What an audacious misrepre- 
sentation ! The masses of Germans and Russians would 
only be too glad to go on tilling their fields and reaping 
their harvests in peace if their Governments would only 
leave them alone. It is not the people in either country, 
but the military men in both who constitute the danger. 
The}' are the constant breeders of suspicion, hatred and 
distrust. Every thousand men added to the ranks of an 
army increases their power, and proportionately dimin- 
ishes the power of the people. Even admitting that 
France and Russia are the most probable elements of dis- 
turbance in Europe, a thoughtful German must think the 
demand for increased armaments is ill-timed while Russia 
has not yet escaped from the ravages of plague and 
famine, and while France is fully occupied with the 
cleansing of the Augean Stable of Panama. — The Arbi- 
trator. 



The English organ of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association gives prominence in its issue of 
December 17, to an opinion of Mr. Simon Hanauer, now 
of Frankfort, but for many years a resident of the 
United States. He says in the course of a paper on 
Arbitration : 

" I now state a fact which is not generally known, but 
which is incontestable. Of all possible wars in which 
the United States may, at any future time, be engaged, 
none would be so popular with the American people as a war 
with England. Every American imbibes, in his childhood 
during his eager study of his country's history, a vindictive 
feeling against the English ; and he never altogether 
loses it." His argument is, of course, that this deep- 
seated international hostility must be chained up by a 
binding treaty of arbitration, or it may break loose any 
day with horrible results. But if it is so bad as all that, 
we doubt if even the solemn obligations of a treaty 
could hold it in. If the American people once saw a 
good chance to slake their universal and consuming thirst 
for English blood, is it to be supposed that they would 
allow a little thing like a treaty to keep them from 
supping full on horrors? Yet we must admit, with 
humiliation, that Mr. Hanauer is not altogether wrong, 
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Among the crimes which pass with us under the name of 
common-school education, must be reckoned too much 
teaching, that England is our hereditary and natural 
enemy, whom it would be right to fall upon like a lot of 
vengeful savages, if we could only take her at a dis- 
advantage, and the result is that parents are often horrified 
to hear their boys coming home from school with loud and 
blood-thirsty threats of what they will do to Great 
Britain when once we get a strong enough navy. To be 
sure, this is usually outgrown, with other childish dis- 
tempers and few adults indulge in that sort of talk outside 
of politicians and editors, whose mouths and pens are 
always mightier than their swords. And fortunately the 
indubitable fact is that the American people as a whole 
are a peace-loving nation, who do not want war with 
England or any other country. After the sedulous 
cultivation of the war-feeling a year ago in the Chilean 
intrigue, when every official influence was set at work to 
arouse a war-like spirit, and when President Harrison 
and his fighting naval officers got from the whole country 
instead of the halloos they expected, only disgusted 
appeals to quit their fooling and be decent — after that 
crucial experiment, we say, it would take a rash man to 
affirm that any war whatever would be " popular " in the 
United States. — New York Evening Post. 



I. The Condition of the Old World Powers. Standing 
as the world does to-day, under the marvellous light of the 
nineteenth century, it is scarcely possible to believe that 
Europe is one vast military camp. Such, however, is the 
stubborn fact, for the standing army of Europe, including 
Russia, has reached the enormous dimensions of 29,000,- 
000 of armed men, ready for a conflict, which is declared 
by ex- Prime Minister Crispi to be " inevitable." Never 
in the history of the nations of the earth was such a con- 
dition of things known. It looks as if the nations had 
gone mad with fear of each other, and had lost all confi- 
dence in the integrity and moral convictions of govern- 
mental authority. 

The whole picture is absolutely unique in the realm of 
ancient and modern history. This is not all. Each 
nation has increased her naval armament, until foreign 
seas absolutely bristle with monster military engines of 
the deep. Great Britain has in the past three years 
rendered both her home and foreign coaling stations and 
treaty stations impregnable at an enormous cost of money, 
while barefooted men march over her paved streets and 
cry for work or bread. 

It looks as if the volcano of war was almost ready to 
erupt its fiery hail over the whole of Europe, and fulfil the 
startling words of Von Moltke uttered just before his 
death. He declared " the next European war would be 
one of unequalled devastation and horror." 

II. Look at the Financial Condition. It is but a 
natural sequence that Europe is pauperized by her im- 
mense standing army. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that even England can keep up her financial budget. 
France and G ermany are being taxed to such a degree as 
to rouse their people to a condition bordering on lawless- 
ness. 

Austria, Spain, Italy are even in worse condition, and 
the whole land is becoming pauperized. Russia has al- 
ready felt the gaunt fingers of famine clutching at her 
throat, and the generous hand of our own beloved country, 



has been stretched-out in her behalf. The mondtary con- 
dition of Europe is reaching that point when national 
bankruptcy may soon be the inevitable result. 

III. Look at the Social Condition of Europe. Living as 
we do with 3000 miles of ocean between us and the Old 
World, it is scarcely possible to grasp the condition of 
things in the various nations of Europe. The impover- 
ished state of the vast majority of her population, is 
rendering men and women desperate, and lawlessness and 
criminality of all characters, are sending forth their fiery 
flames amid the nations, and indicate the premonitions of 
social upheaval. From one end of France to the other 
the sullen cries of the restless populace are heard distinct- 
ly by the affrighted government. Germany fears to dis- 
solve her Parliament lest a new election should give the 
socialists a majority in Governmental affairs. Spain's 
cabinet is laboring under terrible difficulty, and Italy is on 
the verge of dissolution of her ministry. Nihilism has 
broken out with increasing virulence in Russia, and 
Austro-Hungary is in the throes of internal discord. Al- 
together the picture is an amazing one to contemplate 
under the blazing sunlight of the Nineteenth Century Civ- 
ilization. — Religious Herald. 



EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 



In the United States Senate, on the 25th of January, 
Senator Hale reported from the committee on naval 
affairs an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, 
authorizing the construction of 21 new war vessels, viz., 
one battleship, two armored coast defenders, ten gun- 
boats, and eight first-class torpedo boats. The amend- 
ment was referred to the committee on appropriations. 
Another step in Europeanizing America. 

The question of Sunday closing of the World's Fair is 
practically, if not officially settled. At the rehearing of 
the case 10th-13th of January, the committee gave 
full opportunity for both sides to be presented, the argu- 
ments lasting for three days. The matter will probably 
not be reported from the Committee. They have had one 
meeting since the rehearing with twelve members present, 
half of whom were in favor of opening, the other half op- 
posed. General Cogswell, the other member of the com- 
mittee, though in favor of Sunday opening of the Fair, 
thinks it useless to bring the matter again before Con- 
gress, which will certainly not reverse its previous action. 
It is understood that the President would veto any bill 
for Sunday opening. 

The Panama Canal investigation has gone forward in 
France, with its startling disclosures and accompanying 
excitement. Mr. Charles de Lesseps, son of the famous 
engineer, delivered up to the examining judge a note- 
book in cipher, in which the relations of the company to 
many public men were given. This book compromised a 
number of eminent persons. Mr. Eiffel admitted before 



